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NOTES AND NEWS 

Amerind : A Designation for the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
American Hemisphere — A part of the proceedings of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, at a meeting on May 23d last, seems 
destined to produce permanent influence on ethnologic nomenclature ; 
this part of the proceedings taking the form of a symposium on the 
name of the native American tribes. The discussion was opened by 
Col. F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, with a critical 
account of the origin of the misnomer " Indian," applied by Columbus 
to the American aborigines (see page 545 herein) ; he was followed by 
Maj. J. W. Powell who advocated the substitution of the name Amerind 
recently suggested in a conference with lexicographers. A communica- 
tion by Dr O. T. Mason followed, in which the various schemes of 
ethnologic classification and nomenclature were summarized and dis- 
cussed. Contributions to the symposium were made also by Dr Albert 
S. Gatschet, Dr Thomas Wilson, and Miss Alice C. Fletcher. At the 
close of the discussion the contributions were summarized (by President 
McGee) as follows : 

1. There is no satisfactory denotive term in use to designate the 
native American tribes. Most biologists and many ethnologists employ 
the term " American " ; but this term is inappropriate, in that it con- 
notes, and is commonly used for, the present predominantly Caucasian 
population. The term " Indian " is used in popular speech and writing 
and to a slight extent in ethnologic literature ; but it is seriously objec- 
tionable in that it perpetuates an error, and for the further reason that 
it connotes, and so confuses, distinct peoples. Various descriptive or 
connotive terms are also in use, such as " North American savages," 
" Red Men," etc. ; but these designations are often misleading, and 
never adapted to convenient employment in a denotive way. 

2. In most cases the classifications on which current nomenclature 
are based, and many terms depending on them for definition, are ob- 
solete ; and the retention of the unsuitable nomenclature of the past 
tends to perpetuate misleading classifications. 

3. While the name " Indian " is firmly fixed in American literature 
and speech, and must long retain its current meaning (at least as a 
synonym), the need of scientific students for a definite designation is 
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such that any suitable term acceptable to ethnologists may be expected 
to come into use with considerable rapidity. In this, as in other respects, 
the body of working specialists form the court of last appeal ; and it 
cannot be doubted that their decision will eventually be adopted by 
thinkers along other lines. 

4. As the most active students of the native American tribes, it would 
seem to be incumbent on American ethnologists to propose a general 
designation for these tribes. 

5. In view of these and other considerations, the name Amerind is 
commended to the consideration of American and foreign students of 
tribes and peoples. The term is an arbitrary compound of the lead- 
ing syllables of the frequently-used phrase " American Indian " ; it 
thus carries a connotive or associative element which will serve 
explicative and mnemonic function in early use, yet must tend to 
disappear as the name becomes denotive through habitual use. 

6. The proposed term carries no implication of classific relation, 
raises no mooted question concerning the origin or distribution of races, 
and perpetuates no obsolete ideas ; so far as the facts and theories of 
ethnology are concerned, it is purely denotive. 

7. The proposed term is sufficiently brief and euphonious for all 
practical purposes, not only in the English but in the prevailing 
languages of continental Europe ; and it may readily be pluralized in 
these languages, in accordance with their respective rules, without 
losing its distinctive sematic character. Moreover, it lends itself 
readily to adjectival termination in two forms (a desideratum in widely- 
used ethnologic terms, as experience has shown), viz. : Amerindian and 
Amerindic, and is susceptible, also, of adverbial termination, while it 
can readily be used in the requisite actional form, Amerindize, or in 
relational forms, such as post- Amerindian, etc ; the affixes being, of 
course, modifiable according to the rules of the different languages in 
which the term may be used. 

8. The term is proposed as a designation for all of the aboriginal 
tribes of the American continent and adjacent islands, including the 
Eskimo. 

The working ethnologists in the Society were practically unanimous 
in approving the term for tentative adoption, and for commendation to 
fellow students in this and other countries. 

Amerindian Arrow Feathering — The archeologist is interested 
in the material and form of the arrowhead, since all other parts of 
arrows are made of the most perishable material, — sinew, feathers, and 
soft wood or reed. Among the parts of aboriginal tools which pass 
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away by time, there are none so evanescent as the portions of arrows 
of which I have just spoken. Aside from the stone head, the perisha- 
ble members of the arrow furnish excellent data for the study of 
technology, ethnography, geographic distribution, and mythology. 

In this brief note attention is called simply to the feathering of arrows 
by the Amerinds. The characteristics subject to modification in the feath- 
ering are the feathers themselves, studied as to the number, the question 
of whole or half feathers, and the method of attachment ; the portion of 
the shaft to which the feathers are attached, and the treatment of the 
notch. All over the interior of Canada and the United States, and in 
certain portions of South America, three half-feathers are set on radially. 
They are usually tied at their ends to the shaft and, in addition to this, 
the midrib is glued to the arrowshaft, but there are certain restricted 
areas where these half-featherings are attached to the shaft by a con- 
tinued sewing. I have seen a few examples of these in southwestern 
United States ; it exists also in eastern Peru and on the headwaters of 
the Amazon. On Xingu river the half-feathers are sewed to the wood 
of the shaft itself at certain points, but this seems to be quite local. 
The other form of administering the feather is to lay flat two whole 
feathers on the shaftment or inner end of the arrow, usually with the 
underside of the feather outward. The Eskimo attach these to the 
soft wood of the shaft by punching holes in the latter and inserting the 
ends of the feathers in these holes. Lashing is also added at both ends 
of the feathers. Whether or not through influences from without, since 
the occupancy of the whites, this form of two feathers laid on flat is 
not universal among the Eskimo, but exists only in the out-of-the-way 
and unsophisticated regions. It may be called, however, an Eskimo 
method of feathering. The flat shaftment and the peculiar release lend 
themselves to this sort of administration. 

Passing down the Pacific coast to northwestern Washington among the 
Salishan tribes, we encounter again this form of feathering, wherein two 
whole feathers are attached to the soft cedar arrowshaft by lashings of 
bark. All the California arrows have three half-feathers set on radially, 
and in some of them there is a decided spiral in the application ; but 
around the mouth of Colorado river and in the mountain region of 
Mexico, below the boundary line, the two flat feathers occur again. 
They are found also among the Lacandones of southeastern Mexico. 

In Hermann Meyer's Bows and Arrows in Central Brazil the two 
feathers laid on flat occur again, and, from the drawing, seem to be set 
so that the underside of the feather is outside on the lashing. I am 
especially interested, therefore, in getting at the correct geographic dis- 
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tribution among the Amerinds of two feathers laid on flat in arrow 
fenthering. Wherever I have seen any of this type, they are so little 
affected by contact that I have come to suspect a wider distribution of 
this form of feathering before the advent of the whites. Indeed, if the 
reader will look at any collection of arrows received from the plains of 
the Great West, he will find that the feather end of the shaft has all the 
appearance of having been made by machinery. The question of in- 
dependent invention may also arise in this connection, since, as some 
of my colleagues would have it, whenever you see a tribe using any 
particular form of technique, that is an evidence of their own original- 
ity — the idea of contact between tribes not being evidenced in the 
slightest degree by the identity of their implements and art products. 

O. T. Mason. 

How the Amerind Bored a Long Hole in Wood — A dis- 
tinguished historian of engineering said to the writer only recently : 
" The archeologists have made it plain to me how the primitive peoples 
chipped silicious stone ; how they ' bushed ' or hammered friable stone ; 
how they drilled short holes through stone, ivory, and other hard ma- 
terials by double cone ; how they sawed, whittled, and chopped ; but I 
cannot even imagine how the Amerind or other savages bored a long 
hole in wood to make pipestems, etc." The answer to this inquiry is 
easy. In the tropical region, especially of South America, there grow 
reeds of great length between the joints, so that the natives of British 
Guiana and elsewhere could make their blow-tubes of a single joint. 
These were inserted into a cylinder of palm wood and straightened by 
making one end fast up in a tree and weighting the other end with a 
heavy stone suspended until the wood was thoroughly seasoned ; after 
that the tube would not warp or bend. 

In the subtropical areas reeds have shorter joints, but they and 
many other plants have soft pith which is easily removed by means of 
a hard rod. There is no difficulty in these examples because Nature 
has furnished the auger ; but on the plains of the Great West, along the 
great lakes, on the cedar-producing portions of the North Pacific coast, 
and, indeed, in certain portions of tropical America, a long tube was 
formed by splitting the stick from end to end, gouging half cavities 
from the interior of each piece, and then uniting the halves by means 
of gum and lashing of wet material, which, shrinking, made the whole 
as solid as ever. So, the pipestem, the lover's flute, the ratile, the 
inverted reed instrument, and even blow-tubes for arrows with bore 
ten feet long have been excavated in this way. After the cavity is 
formed it is easy enough to make it smooth and uniform by pulling, 
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backward and forward, a rod on which sand has been gummed. Here 
we have another example of the easy way in which the savage attains his 
end, and the great difficulty which the modern ethnographer experi- 
ences in trying to find the paternity of our intricate apparatus of steel 
and iron. O. T. Mason. 

The Adopted Indian Word " Poquosin "—In an article in the 
January number of this journal on The Adopted Algonquian Term 
" Poquosin" Mr Tooker, referring to a communication of mine to the 
New York Sun of June 30, 1895, in which I stated that the word 
poquoson apparently meant " place where there is little water," remarks : 
" This is a very good guess, for . . . there is something ' little ' in the 
word, but not water." In ascribing to the word the meaning quoted, 
I intended merely to give its general sense, that being amply sufficient 
for the purposes of a popular article contributed to an ephemeral pub- 
lication. There is in the word, it is true, no particle signifying " water," 
nor is there, on the other hand, as Mr Tooker supposes, any diminutive 
sign giving the sense of " little " ; yet both terms, " little " and " water," 
are implied in the root, which is : pdkw (Lenape, Cree, Abnaki) ; pdgw 
(Massachusetts) ; bdgw (Ojibwa), "to contain but little water," "to 
be shallow," " to be dryish." Poquoson or poquosin, for pdkwusin or 
pdkwesin, has the form of, and is, an inanimate verbal adjective. Ad- 
jectives of this class in -sin (si-\-n) are derived from inanimate tran- 
sitive verbs of the conjugation in -ton, in which the sign si, when 
used before the verbal suffix, denotes that the subject "puts," "lays," 
" places," or " arranges " the object in the manner or condition signified 
by the root. They have, naturally, a passive sense, and denote that the 
object which they qualify is laid, put, placed, situated, or located in a 
certain manner, condition, or position as the result of some action that 
it has suffered. Poquosin (pdkwesin) means " it is low-watered," " it is 
rendered somewhat dry," through the effect of some action, such as 
drainage, absorption, or evaporation. This agrees perfectly with the 
definition of poquosin : low, wooded ground or swamp, mostly dry in 
summer, and covered with water in winter. 

The pokelogan mentioned by Mr Tooker is a different word. Among 
the lumbermen of Maine it designates an inlet that extends into the 
land from a stream or lake — a sort of blind ditch that leads nowhere. 
Thoreau's Indian guide pronounced the word spokelogan, and, when 
asked its meaning, replied that there was " no Indian in 'em." This 
is very true, for the word, as spelled, is unintelligible. It is probably a 
corruption of pukdlagat, " open ditch." 

As Mr Tooker attempts to connect the name Poughkeepsie with the 
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word poquosin, and confidently asserts that " there appears to be abso- 
lutely no question as to its identity " with the latter, it may not be out 
of place to explain the meaning of the appellation of the city of the 
alleged " safe harbor." Having resided in Poughkeepsie many years, I 
am perfectly familiar with its topography and with the exact locality to 
which the name was originally applied. This was a rocky cove or 
basin worn away at the foot of the fall near the river just north of the 
present railroad station. On May 5, 1683, Massany, a Highland (west 
side of the Hudson) Indian, gave as a present to one Jan Smeedes, a 
farm and also " a fall on the shore to set a mill upon." Smeedes 
erected his mill upon the side of the pool or basin near the foot of the 
fall whence he obtained his water power. In the deed of gift, the Dutch 
scribe wrote the name of the mill-site Pooghkepesingh (for Apoeghkip- 
ising), a word which, in German orthography, would have been Apuch- 
kipisink. The word means " at the rock pool," or " at the rock basin 
of water," and accurately described the locality to which the name was 
applied by its Indian owner. 

The name of the place under consideration was distorted by the 
Dutch and their descendants into so many remarkable and unintelligible 
forms as amply to justify the remark once made by the late Dr Trum- 
bull that " nothing disguises an Indian word so effectually as a Dutch 
pen." W. R. Gerard. 

An Inverted Double Reed — In the National Museum there are 
several wind instruments of music of the class here called " inverted 
double reed" which, with one exception, are in use only among the 
Coast tribes of British Columbia, and I do not find that any writer on 
musical instruments has called attention to them. To make the con- 
struction plain, let us divide reed instruments into three classes : (1), 
the ribbon reed, fastened at both ends and vibrating at the middle, as 
when one blows on a blade of grass held between the thumbs ; (2), the 
single reed, fastened at one end and swinging free in its slot or beating 
against the edges of the instrument ; and (3), the double reed, having 
two vibrating bodies instead of one. In the third class the breath is 
forced between the reeds. In the ordinary double reed, the free ends 
are toward the player's mouth, and they do not quite touch each other. 
The pressure of the breath brings the vibrating ends together, and the 
sound is produced by waves in the space beyond. But, in the British 
Columbia specimens, which Professor Mason has named the " inverted 
double reed," the free ends are away from the mouth of the player, are 
close together when at rest, and are forced apart by the breath of the 
player. Number 89060 is from the Bella Bella (Salishan) Indians. It 
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is a bit of cedar shaped like an elongated Indian club flattened at the 
thick end. The wood has been split and the large part or outer ends 
excavated to form thin, spoon-shape sections ; the smaller or inner ends 
have only little channels cut in them for an air passage ; the two halves 
are then lashed together with split spruce root at the inner end and at 
the point where the widening out begins ; the outer ends are left free. 
When the breath is forced in at the mouth-piece it causes the free ends 
both to open and close and to produce a harsh sound. There are in 
the Museum examples of this class also from the Skiddegate Indians of 
Queen Charlotte islands. 

The Massets of the same locality improve on this in an instrument 
with longer chamber and thinner walls, and the two halves are lashed 
in three places instead of two, namely, at the ends and just above the 
chamber or enlarged cavity. The action, therefore, is more like that of 
a " double ribbon reed." By holding the tube between the fingers at 
different points between the lashings, distinct tones can be produced. 

The only other specimen of this variety of reed instrument in the 
National Museum is from Fez and is called lira (number 95762). It is 
a short joint of cane with mouth-piece at the open end. The jointed 
end is split and the parts set in vibration by the breath produce a reedy 
musical sound. 

All of the North Pacific specimens are excavated by splitting and 
hollowing a bit of soft wood, Indian fashion, after the manner of the 
flageolets of the plains tribes. 

I shall be grateful for any reference to a wider distribution of the 

" inverted double reed." 

E. H. Hawley. 

U. S. National Museum. 

Cabot on the American Natives, 1497-1508 — John Cabot, the 
English discoverer of America, sailed from Bristol, England, in May, 
1497, in command of a little vessel carrying eighteen men. Steering 
westward, he came to land on June 24, somewhere on the coast of 
North America between Halifax and the straits of Belle Isle, most 
probably at or about Cape Breton island. Six weeks later he had re- 
turned to England, where his reports, confirmed by the stories of his 
shipmates, created much excitement. One of those who listened to the 
account of his adventures was Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian fellow 
citizen of the Cabots. Pasqualigo was in the habit of writing long news- 
letters to his brothers in Italy, and one of these, which has fortunately 
been preserved to our time, is dated August 23, 1497, less than a fort- 
night after Cabot's return to London. In it Pasqualigo gives an 
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account of what he had learned about the latest western discovery. 
Among other things, he reports that Cabot "landed, and although he 
saw no human beings, he has brought back to the King some snares 
which had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets. He 
also found some felled trees. Wherefore he supposed that there were 
inhabitants, and returned to his ship in alarm." 

These statements are confirmed in a dispatch sent to the Duke of 
Milan in the following December, in which his diplomatic representa- 
tive at London, Raimondo di Soncino, gave him an extended account 
of Cabot, his discovery, and future plans. Neither this nor any of the 
other early documents, however, add any information regarding the 
unseen natives. Such as it is, the evidence seems to prove that Cabot 
found land in the west, went ashore and took formal possession of the 
territory on behalf of his royal patron, Henry VII of England, looked 
about, and then hurried away as quickly as possible to carry the news 
of his success to England. He doubtless utilized the opportunity to 
refill his water-casks, but there is no reason to suppose that he spent 
more than a few hours on American soil during his first visit to this 
continent. 

In the spring of 1498, John Cabot again started for the New World. 
There is, however, no evidence that he ever reached his destination, 
and none to prove that he succeeded in returning to Europe. Three or 
four years later, some Bristol merchants fitted out an expedition which 
made a voyage to America, and it is quite possible that Cabot's son 
Sebastian may have taken part in this venture. From the very scanty- 
records which survive we learn that in 1502 there " were brought unto 
the King [Henry VII] three men taken in the New found Island (by 
Sebastian Gabato). . . . These men were clothed in Beasts skins, 
and did eate rawe Fleshe, and spake such speach, that no man could 
understand them, and in their demeanor like to brute beasts, . . . 
of the which three men, two of them were seene in the Kings Court 
at Westminster two yeares after, apparelled like Englishmen, and could 
not be discerned from Englishmen, but as for speech, I heard none of 
them utter one word." 

In one of the legends which accompany the famous Cabot mappe- 
monde of 1544, there is a reference to the American aborigines. 
Whether written by Sebastian Cabot or not, the information contained 
in this legend must almost certainly have come from him directly. Re- 
ferring to Labrador, this eighth legend states that " the people there go 
about clothed in the skins of animals. In their wars they use bows and 

1 Hakluyt, Principall Navigations, 1589, p. 515. 
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arrows, lances, darts and a sort of wooden clubs, and slings. It is a 
very sterile land." Cabot probably obtained this information during 
the voyage which he made into the Arctic regions in 1508-9. In one 
of the accounts of that voyage, written by Cabot's intimate friend Peter 
Martyr before 15 15, it is stated that Cabot landed and found the people 
"covered with the skins of beasts, yet not without intelligence." 

Unsatisfactory as these scanty references seem, when contrasted 
with the elaborated notebooks of modern ethnological field students, 
they are nevertheless interesting and deserving of note as the earliest 
surviving records of the natives of British America. 

George Parker Winship. 

Field Columbian Museum — The Report of the Field Columbian 
Museum for 1897-98 displays the usual activity of that institution along 
the lines of anthropologic research. During the year the Museum 
received its third consignment of objects from the Eskimo of Port 
Clarence, bringing the total number of specimens in the' Alaskan collec- 
tion above ten thousand objects. Dr G. A. Dorsey and Mr F. B. 
Melville visited Tusayan, Arizona, in January, 1898, where a number of 
casts of living subjects were made, and a small collection of ethnologic 
objects, to augment those previously deposited in the Museum, was 
obtained. While in the Tusayan country, the prehistoric pueblo of 
Homolobi, near Winslow, to which Dr J. Walter Fewkes had already 
devoted considerable attention, was visited and excavated, a hundred 
specimens of pottery, besides a number of stone implements and 
fetishes, being found. Advantage was taken of a visit to Chicago by a 
delegation of Eskimo, plaster casts of nine of whom were made. Dur- 
ing the year the sum of $1272.10 was expended for anthropologic 
objects ; 41,989 catalogue cards of anthropologic specimens were pre- 
pared, and 79 negatives, 224 prints, and 112 lantern slides were made. 
The library of the section of anthropology seems insignificant, as it 
numbers only 124 books and 45 pamphlets ; but the high character of 
the Field Columbian Museum publications will doubtless soon result in 
establishing a good working library of anthropology through the 
medium of exchange. The general library of the Museum contains 
9003 books and 9630 pamphlets— a creditable showing for an in- 
stitution so recently founded. 

F. W. Hodge. 

Manning Ferguson Force — Among men not specially devoted 
to a scientific or professional career, who have yet made notable con- 
tributions to scientific literature, we may justly rank the late General 
Manning F. Force, of Ohio. Born in Washington, D. C, Dec. 17, 
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1824, he died at Sandusky, Ohio, May 8, 1899. His father, Gen. Peter 
Force (born 1790, died 1868), Mayor of Washington City, was a life- 
long historical student, book-collector, and editor, whose nine folio 
volumes, The American Archives, devoted to our Revolutionary history, 
are his best and most permanent monument. The Force family were 
of French Huguenot descent, and distinguished for patriotic devotion 
to principle. 

Manning F. Force had the good fortune to receive his early educa- 
tion in the classical school founded at Alexandria, Va., by Benjamin 
Hallowell, that distinguished scholar and leader in the Society of 
Friends. He entered Harvard College at seventeen, graduating in 1845 
and from the Law School in 1848, and settled in Cincinnati in 1849, 
where he practised law as a member of the firm of Walker, Kebler, & 
Force until 1861. He was a prominent member of the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, to which belonged Salmon P. Chase, Stanley Matthews, 
M. D. Conway, Murat Halstead, Charles P. James, A. R. Spofford, and 
others, and which celebrates the half-century of its existence the present 
year. To this society he contributed some of those scientific and his- 
torical essays of marked value^ which have since been published. 

Early in 1861 he enlisted in the Union army as lieutenant-colonel 
of an Ohio regiment, served bravely at Fort Donelson and Pittsburg 
Landing, marched with Sherman in Georgia, was severely wounded, 
but returned promptly to the front, was promoted to be a colonel and 
brigadier-general, and received a major-general's brevet " for especial 
gallantry before Atlanta." 

Returning to Cincinnati, General Force was elected a Judge of 
Common Pleas in 1867, and reelected in 1871. In 1877 he was chosen 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and reelected to the same 
high office in 1882. Among other honors which came to him, he was 
President of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, member 
of many historical and scientific societies, and professor in the Cincin- 
nati Law College. When declining health compelled him to withdraw 
from arduous judicial labors, he was appointed commandant of the 
Ohio Soldiers' and Sailors' Home, at Sandusky, an office which he held 
until his death. Always high-minded and chivalrous, he had a contem- 
plative bent, and a certain coolness of temperament, free from that 
ardor which often outruns the judgment. The bibliography of General 
Force's writings includes the following, besides other papers which 
cannot here be enumerated: 

"The Scholar: an Address at Kenyon College" (1855). "Pre- 
historic Man : the Primitive Inhabitants of Western Europe" (1868). 
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" Darwinism and Deity " (1872). " Some Considerations on the Mound 
Builders" (1873). "Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio. To 
what Race did the Mound Builders Belong?" (1879); also in French 
(1878). "From Fort Henry to Corinth" (Campaigns of the Civil 
War, vol. 2, 1881). "Attempts to Find a North-west Passage" {North 
American Review, 1849). "Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions" 
{North American Review, 1850). " The Life of Blennerhassett " 
{North American Review, 1851). " Great Commanders : General Sher- 
man " (1899). He also edited new editions of Walker's "American 
Law," and of Harris's "Criminal Law." 

The scientific and historical writings of General Force exhibit the 
ripe fruits of a carefully trained mind. Far from voluminous, they are 
all marked by comprehensive, yet condensed statement. On every page 
we find traces of wide research in assembling authorities, careful 
analysis, and cautious judgment in forming conclusions. The calm, 
judicial temper which gives due weight to every argument and fact, 
leaving no element unconsidered, is always apparent. The spirit 
of the partisan never obtrudes, but all yields to the spirit of inves- 
tigation. We find perspicuous statement, acute discrimination, and rare 
precision in the use of language. These are merits of the first magni- 
tude ; and we cannot help regretting, as we read, that a writer so gifted 
with the qualities which might produce works of enduring value in the 
field of science, should have been absorbed through a long and busy 
life in unscientific pursuits. None the less, but the more to his credit, is 
it. that he turned, amid the engrossing labors of the bar, the bench, and 
the field, to the investigation of historical themes and the unsolved 
problems of the world we live in. 

Not the least among the studies of anthropological subjects from 
the pen of General Force was his repeatedly printed monograph on 
the Moundbuilders of the West. In this he considers the various 
conjectures brought forward, in the absence of authentic history or 
tradition, to account for the existence of these remarkable remains. 

A. R. Spofford. 

A Texas Indian Myth — It is remarkable that historians 
who have described most of the southern and southwestern Indians of 
the United States have neglected a tribe or group of tribes in every 
respect worthy of special notice on account of their friendship for the 
white man and their general good character. In fact, the only con- 
nected narrative relating to the Texas Indians that I have seen is in a 
paper by Mrs Lee C. Harby, published in the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1894. 
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In an unpublished Spanish manuscript, Historia de Texas, to 
which no author's name is attached, but which was evidently written by 
a Franciscan friar about the year 1781, are found some curious details 
respecting the Texas Indians. From this manuscript I have translated 
the following interesting myth describing the origin of a supreme being 
said to have been recognized by them : 

" In the whole nation of the Tasinais, or Texas, as they are now called, is com- 
prised, under the same language, more than fourteen or fifteen subdivisions, holding 
belief in the existence of a great chief who lives in the sky, whom they all call the 
same, Caddi-Ayo, that is to say, the chief of above or on high, and to whom they 
attribute the creation of human beings, although (their tradition being full of contra- 
dictions) they suppose them to have existed before the origin of their creator, which 
they relate in the following manner : 

" ' In the beginning of the world there was only one woman, who had two 
daughters ; one of these was a maiden and the other was pregnant. (It did not 
embarrass them that they had no account of a man by whom the mother and daughter 
could have become pregnant.) One day when the two girls were alone, and the pregnant 
one was lying in the lap of the maiden, the former was taken away by a strange event. 
It so happened that suddenly there appeared before them the Caddaja, or Devil, in the 
form of a gigantic man, of ferocious aspect, and with his forehead adorned with 
horns so enormous that their points were lost to view. At the moment when he 
showed himself to them, he seized the pregnant girl and tore her in pieces with his 
claws and quickly devoured her. The maiden, fleeing from a similar fate, availed 
herself of this interval and climbed to the top of a great tree. The hunger of the 
devil not being satisfied by having swallowed one girl, he sought the other to give her the 
same doom. Having seen her among the branches, he tried to climb them, but was- 
not able, and without observing that he could knock her off with his horns, he applied 
his claws and teeth to cut the tree off at the roots so as to capture her. The maiden 
being in this sad perplexity, and no other means of escape offering itself, she plunged 
precipitately into a deep stream that ran near by. This did not cause the Caddaja to 
despair of capturing her, and to accomplish it he commenced to drink the water in 
order to exhaust the stream and leave it dry, so as to offer to his voracity this second 
victim ; but swimming between wind and water the maiden mocked his cunning and 
escaped the danger by leaving that spot and reaching land at her own place, where she 
found her mother, to whom she related the tragic end of her sister. Together the two 
started immediately to the place of the misfortune, and the mother, examining the 
trail of blood of her massacred child, found one drop within the cup of an acorn. She 
took it up with care and covered it with another cup from the same fruit, then warmed 
it in her bosom and took it to her hut. She put it in a small earthen vessel, and when 
it was tightly closed she placed it in a sheltered corner of the room in which she slept. 
That night she heard within the vessel a noise like a light tapping or scratching. As 
soon as it was daylight she went to examine it and found that from the drop of blood 
there was formed a male child, very well shaped and handsome, but so small that its size 
did not exceed that of a finger of the hand. She was astonished at such a miraculous 
occurrence, and to insure her good fortune she closed the vessel again with great care. 
The noise was repeated that night, and on examining the vessel the following day she 
found that the child had attained the stature of a full-grown man. The joy of the 
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grandmother was increased at the sight of such a beautiful grandson, and without loss 
of time she made a bow and a sufficient number of arrows, which she presented to him 
when she took him from the vessel. The newly born, who already spoke the language 
perfectly, asked at once for his mother. The grandmother informed him of her tragic 
end, without concealing the knowledge of the cruel author of this barbarous event. 
The youth, being angry, went out to find him in order to avenge such an unheard-of 
injury ; he found him without much trouble, and struck him on the body with the 
point of the bow and threw him so far from him that up to the present time he has never 
again appeared. Having avenged the infamous death of his mother, he returned to the 
place where his grandmother and aunt were. He told them how melancholy it would 
be for all to live in a land where there would be visible a thousand objects that would 
remind them of the sad end of his mother, and that this memory would destroy all their 
pleasures. They were convinced by his reasoning, and accompanied him joyfully to 
heaven (or, as they say, to Cachao-ayo), where they all dwell, the youth possessing the 
universal government of the world.' 

" In this manner those Indians relate the history of the origin of the 
first of their divinities, whom they adore and to whom they dedicate religious cere- 
monies, attributing to him the distribution of rewards and punishments according to 
the works of each individual, although they never attribute to these so much evil 
intention that they may not be condoned by the performance of certain ceremonies." 

F. F. HlLDER. 

Dialects of New Caledonia — At a meeting of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales on September 7, 1898, a communication by Mr 
Jules Bernier was read in which it was stated : 

" No less than twenty dialects are distinguished in New Caledonia, which are 
grouped into the following main divisions : the Southern, inclusive of the Isle of 
Pines ; the Central ; the Northern ; and those parts of the Loyalty islands peopled 
by Melanesians. The first two are sharply separated from the latter by the absence 
of the article. The northern is characterized by a tendency to terminate in a conso- 
nant as shown by the place names, Belep, Hienghen, Wagap. A foreign aggressive 
Polynesian element can be detected intrusive upon the indigenous Melanesian. A 
marked feature in the New Caledonian language is its extreme simplicity, it is the 
most primitive Papuan speech. Even the roots are in a state of fluctuation and affect 
various forms. Any labial, or it may be any dental consonant, may be used by a na- 
tive with a root vowel to express a particular word. The same word can be used as a 
noun, verb, or adjective, and the broad difference which elsewhere prevails between 
the parts of speech is here unknown. Monosyllabism prevails, and the roots have 
preserved a synthetic signification which seems a property of primitive people, but 
which is in more advanced languages obliterated by specialization. Thus the native 
mind aggregates together such ideas as white, bright, eye, sun, day, light, and ex- 
presses them by forms of a root word ' fire.' A method occurs by which not only 
verbs but other parts of speech are conjugated. Enumeration is of the usual Papuan 
type, counting by one, one-one, one-two, one-three, five equal a hand (in reference to 
the digits), five-one, five-two, five-three, five-four, ten equal a head." 

White Russian Folk-music— In an interesting article on " The 
Folk-songs of White Russia," translated from the Bohemian of Ludvik 
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Kuba, by J. J. Krai, and published in Music for December, the author 

says : 

" Instrumental folk-music among the White Russians there is almost none. Here 
and there you will find a lonely fiddler whom they call a skripok and who is of but 
little importance in musical ethnology. It seems that those sporadic fiddlers have 
accepted that instrument from the Poles, but they never possess the significance of 
the true Polish skrzypek. At times White Russia receives the visit of a wandering 
Polish Hebrew band with the cymbal or a Polish bagpipe. I have not found any 
musical instrument peculiar to White Russia, neither have I heard or read of any. 
One instrument only deserves mention, both for its extensive use and its deplorable 
effects. It is the accordion, which you are likely to meet at any time in the country 
districts of Russia.. That instrument has a disastrous effect upon all that has grown 
up on the grounds of native popular musical art ; it spoils the beauty of the native 
folk-songs as soon as the fortunate owner of that unfortunate instrument essays to 
reproduce them. The poorer White Russia appears to be in instrumental music, the 
richer and the more interesting it is in its songs. The old folks, it is true, are dying 
out, and the spirit of modern times (on its dark side) begins to gnaw upon the folk- 
song, still a rich harvest awaits the industrious hands of a collector. Alas, the work- 
ers are so few, almost none ! The folk-songs of White Russia exhibit great variety in 
the text and their application. Mr V. N. Dobrovolsky, who has lately given special 
attention to White Russia, and gathered considerable material (still in manuscript), 
classifies them as songs of the Spring, Rupalo (St John's), Harvest, Ceremonial, Wed- 
ding, Historical, Rebellious, and Jewish songs. To these we must add the dance 
songs, or the skakukhas and choruses sung at festivals." 

Native Tribes of Queensland — In the northwestern corner of 
Queensland, fronting the Gulf of Carpentaria and extending a long 
way inland, there are some aboriginal tribes whose organization is differ- 
ent from that of other communities in the colony mentioned. These 
tribes are divided into eight sections or classes, every one of wbich has 
a feminine equivalent, being the name of a brother and his sister in each 
section, as follows : 

Male Female 

i. Kunuller Nungallermer 

2. Bongaringee Nongarimmer 

3. Burralangee Nurralammer 

4. Bullerringee Nulyarramer 

5. Bolangee Nolangmar 

6. Kommerangee Nemurramer 

7. Narrabalangee Neonammer 

8. Yakamurry Jummeyunyee 

The eight sections here enumerated intermarry as follows : 

1. Kunuller marries Nolangmar 

2. Bongaringee marries Jummeyunyee 
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3. Burralangee marries Neonammer 

4. Bullerringee marries Nemurramer 

5. Bolangee marries Nungallermer 

6. Kommerangee marries Nulyarramer 
Narrabalangee marries Nurralammer 
Yakamurry marries Nongarimmer 

The four first-mentioned sections form a group which maybe called 
A, and the remaining four constitute group B. The sons of one group 
marry the daughters of the other, in a certain prescribed order, which 
is determined by the sectional names of the parties to the marriage, 
and the sections to which the offspring will belong are regulated in a 
similar manner. These rules will be elucidated by the accompanying 
table : 



*>* 


Section of Parents 


Section of Offspring 


4 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Sons 


Daughters 


A 


Kunuller 
Bongaringee 
Burralangee 
Bullerringee 


Nolangmar 
Jummeyunyee 
Neonammer 
Nemurramer 


Yakamurry 
Narrabalangee 
Kommerangee 
Bolangee 


Jummeyunyee 
Neonammer 
Nemurramer 
Nolangmar 


B 


Bolangee 
Kommerangee 
Narrabalangee 
Yakamurry 


Nungallermer 
Nulyarramer 
Nurralammer 
Nongarimmer 


Bullerringee 
Burralangee 
Bongaringee 
Kunuller 


Nulyarramer 
Nurralammer 
Nongarimmer 
Nungallermer 



It will be seen that the women determine the sections which consti- 
tute a group. For example, Nolangmar is the mother of Jummeyunyee, 
Jummeyunyee of Neonammer, Neonammer of Nemurramer, and Nemur- 
ramer of Nolangmar, the same name with which we started, and this 
order of succession is repeated ad infinitum. These four sections 
therefore form a group, called A. 

If we take the women of the other four sections, it is found that 
they constitute another group, B, in precisely the same way. The 
women never change from the group to which they belong, but pass 
successively through each of the four sections in as many generations. 
It is also seen by the table that the sons of the women of one group 
marry the daughters of the women of the other, as already stated. The 
foregoing groups, A and B, are respectively equivalent to the groups 
marked A and B of the Warramonga tribe, reported by me to the Royal 
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Society of New South Wales last year, 1 although the names of the sec- 
tions composing the groups are entirely different. 

For the particulars from which I have prepared the tables given in 
this article, I am indebted chiefly to Mr R. H. Shadforth. 

R. H. Mathews. 

Sinew-working at Point Barrow— Sinew is used by Eskimo 
men and women of Point Barrow, Alaska, for making all sorts of 
thread, string, and heavy lines. It is taken from the neck, back, and 
shoulder-blades, as well as from the legs of the deer, then cleaned 
and soaked in water. When in straits, the Eskimo will use any 
sinew he can get. In summer time the back sinew is dried on a board 
until it falls off ; in winter it is soaked and put on a block of ice to dry. 
That dried on the board is the better. The leg sinew is not spread on 
a board, but is merely hung up and dried for future occasion. 

The back sinew is used for sewing, needle-work, etc. The women 
shred it as needed, stripping off a filament, drawing the end through 
the mouth, rolling it on the cheek or on the thigh, after the manner of a 
shoemaker with his waxed end, threading the needle with it. 

The leg sinew is used for a great many purposes ; it is first pounded 
and then shredded into the finest fiber and tied in bunches or hanks. 
It is plaited in the form of sennit for sewing together the skins that 
form the boat, and for sewing soles on boots. It is used also for 
cording watertight seams. They plait it into round sennit like a whip- 
lash, sometimes as much as eight- or sixteen-ply. A short piece plaited 
and rove through the hole in the harpoon head forms a four-ply line; 
then they form a loop, braiding all the eight strands together and mak- 
ing a line often many fathoms long by adding more filaments. For 
sewing water-proof clothing they use two-ply sinew thread, in making 
which the woman uses no other implement than her fingers. After 
twisting and laying up a few feet, she forms a ball which operates as a 
fly-wheel to twist the rest until she has a ball as large as her head. 
This twine is used for making fish-nets. Their nets originally came 
from the Hudson Bay Company. Charles Brower. 

A Sokotra Expedition— In the Bulletin of the Liverpool Mu- 
seums there has recently appeared a report of a biological and geo- 
graphical expedition to the Island of Sokotra (in 12 north latitude and 
54° east longitude), 600 miles southeastward from Aden, under the 
joint auspices of the British Museum and the Liverpool Museums. It 
was found that the true Sokoterians are only poorly civilized Mohamme- 
dans, living in caves or rude cyclopean huts, and possessing but few 

1 Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, vol. xxxii, p. 73. 
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utensils, implements, or ornaments, and no weapons. The ethno- 
graphical collection is consequently very small. Specimens of their 
pottery, of their primitive quern-like mills, of their basket-work, and 
of their weaving apparatus were, however, obtained, and also two large 
blocks of stone, inscribed with an ancient script, which may perhaps 
throw some light on the indigenes of the island in a past age, and of 
whose cyclopean remains photographs were obtained. 

Dr Daniel G. Brinton, professor of American archeology and 
linguistics at the University of Pennsylvania, has presented to the 
University his collection of books and manuscripts relating to the ab- 
original languages of North and South America. The collection rep- 
resents a work of accumulation of twenty-five years, and embraces 
about 2000 volumes, in addition to nearly 200 volumes of bound and 
indexed pamphlets bearing on the ethnology of the American Indians. 
Many of the manuscripts are unique, while a number of the printed 
volumes are rare or unique and of considerable bibliographical impor- 
tance. The collection of works on the hieroglyphic writings of the 
natives of this country embraces nearly every publication on the sub- 
ject. The special feature of the library is that it covers the whole 
American field, North, Central, and South, and was formed for the 
special purpose of comparative study. 

Deaths — Henry William Jackson, at South Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, on May 14th, aged 67 years ; founder of the Lewisham and Black- 
heath Scientific Association, member of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Societe d' Anthropologic de 
Paris. 

Manning Ferguson Force, at Sandusky, Ohio, on May 8th, 
aged 74 years. An extended notice appears elsewhere in this number. 

The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 

was constituted in January, 187 1, by the amalgamation of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, which had been founded in 1843, and the 
Anthropological Society of London, established in 1863. Since the 
formation of the Institute, an illustrated Journal has been issued in 
quarterly numbers, forming, during the twenty-seven years of its exist- 
ence, a series of as many volumes. Following precisely the size and 
shape of the publications of the preexisting societies, the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute has hitherto been a demy octavo ; but this form 
has been deemed to be inconvenient, especially where papers have re- 
quired illustration by means of ample plates and tables. With the view 
of obviating, so far as possible, this inconvenience, and also of improving 
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the general appearance of the Journal and bringing it into harmony 
with the important publications of some of the continental anthropologi- 
cal societies, the council of the Institute have commenced the publica- 
tion of a new series of the Journal in imperial octavo form, of which 
the August-November number forms parts 1 and 2. Among the arti- 
cles of special interest to American anthropologists are three by Prof. 
E. B. Tylor bearing the titles " On the totem-post from the Haida village 
of Masset, Queen Charlotte islands, now erected in the grounds of Fox 
Warren, near Weybridge " ; " On two British Columbian house-posts 
with totemic carvings, in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford " ; and " Re- 
marks on totemism, with especial reference to some modern theories 
respecting it." 

British Association— The President of the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held at 
Dover, September 13th to 20th, will be Professor Michael Foster, while 
Mr C. H. Read of the British Museum will preside at the meetings 
of the section of Anthropology. The sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
has been subscribed toward a fund for the> entertainment of the mem- 
bers, and an unusually successful meeting seems assured. Members 
of the Association Francaise pour l'Avancement des Sciences will visit 
Dover on September 16th, and the members of the British Association 
are invited to visit Boulogne on September 21st. 

The American Museum of Natural History, New York city, 
proposes to publish under the title Ethnographical Album of the North 
Pacific Coasts of America and Asia, a selection of photographs col- 
lected by members of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, provided a 
sufficient number of subscriptions can be obtained to warrant the 
undertaking. The photographs are to be reproduced by the heliotype 
process, in large quarto form. The edition will be limited to 250 
copies. It is intended to issue the Album in parts of at least 24 plates 
annually, at six dollars a part, the whole series to embrace 120 plates. 
It is contemplated to publish during the first year a series illustrating 
Indian types from the interior of British Columbia. 

Southern Arabian Ruins— The Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna has decided to dispatch an expedition to examine the extensive 
ruins of southern Arabia, particularly of Hadramut, and for this purpose 
has secured the cooperation of the Swedish Count Landberg, who is 
intimately acquainted with the country and its sheiks. He will be 
accompanied by Dr David H. Mttller, Dr Alfred Jahn, Prof. Oskar 
Simony, Dr Franz Kossmat, and Dr Stephen Paulay.— Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Jahrg. xxi, Heft 2. 
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Cameroon Dwarf People — The Bula expedition has brought 
back information about a dwarf people in the Hinterland of Cameroons. 
Their height varies from forty-nine to sixty-three inches ; some of them 
plainly exhibit a mixture with other races, whereby their stature has 
been raised. These dwarfs are said to be skilful hunters, and diligent 
in collecting indiarubber which they sell to the neighboring tribes. 
They dwell in families, constantly wandering about in the thick forest, 
and carefully avoiding much frequented caravan routes. — Deutsche 
Rundschau, Jahrg. xxi, Heft 2. 

MINOR NOTES 

It is learned from Science that arrangements have been made for 
the establishment of an anthropological museum at the University 
of Aberdeen. Several collections have already been presented to the 
University. 

Band I, Heft I, of the Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und Anthropologic, 
edited by Professor G. Schwalbe, has recently made its appearance at 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

The Saxony government is to erect a new museum building at 
Dresden, and the Director of the Museum, Dr A. B. Meyer, with the 
architect, Professor Wallot, will visit the United States this autumn for 
the purpose of studying the museum buildings of this country. 

The Society Scientifique de Chevtchenko a L^opol (Lemberg, 
Austria) has issued the first volume of its Mate'riaux pour I'ethnologie 
ukra'ino-ruthene under the editorship of Th. Volkov. 

Mr A. C. Harrison, Jr., Mr W. H. Furness, and Dr H. M. Mil- 
ler are making preparations for an expedition to northern Burmah for 
the purpose of collecting ethnological and archeological specimens for 
the University of Pennsylvania-. 

A special session of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
which meets at Rome, October 12th next, will be devoted to researches 
concerning the origin of the American Indians. Papers on this subject 
from students of American anthropology will be welcome. 

The Peabody Museum at Cambridge, it is reported, has received 
from the heirs of the late Moses D. Kimball a valuable collection of 
archeological and ethnological specimens. 

The first number of an archeological magazine has recently 
appeared at Prague, Bohemia, under the title Vestnik Slovanskych 
Starozytnosti. Prof. L. Niederle is the editor. 



